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AS  GOOD  AS  A BOY 


^KTVO  was  an  only  child,  and 
the  very  beginning  she 
knew  that  she  was  a disappoint- 
; to  her  relatives,  who  had 
longed  for  a boy. 

“ There  will  be  no  one  to  pray 
for  our  souls  at  the  ancestral  tablets,”  com- 
plained the  old  grandfather. 

“ She  will  marry  and  leave  us,  and  all  we  spend 
on  her  will  be  wasted,”  said  the  grandmother, 
disapprovingly. 

But  the  pale,  quiet  mother  hugged  her  roly- 
poly  baby  closer  and  loved  her  more  because 
she  was  a girl,  and  all  her  o^m.  Alas!  that 
love  was  taken  from  her,  for  Kiyo’s  mother  died 
when  the  child  was  five  years  old,  and  she  was 
left  to  the  cold  tolerance  of  the  others. 

When  she  was  old  enough  to  realize  what  it 
all  meant,  one  day  she  sat  down  and  thought 
long  and  deeply;  then  she  arose  with  a deter- 
mined look  on  her  round  face  and  a glimmer  of 
tears  in  the  slanting  black  eyes. 

Her  father  was  a dentist,  one  of  the  old  school, 
and  felt  very  deeply  the  fact  that  he  had  no  son 
to  follow  bis  profession,  as  the  custom  is  in  Japan. 

Kiyo  went  to  her  father,  kneeling  respectfully 
just  inside  his  door  until  he  deigned  to  notice 
her. 


“ Father.”  said  Kiyo,  bowing  till  her  forehead 
touched  the  white  matting,  “I  want  to  be  a 
dentist  and  become  your  successor.” 

"Youl”  The  little  old  man  looked  up  from 
his  Dental  News  in  astonishment. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  bravely  raising  her  deter- 
mined little  face:  “I  can  learn  just  the  same  as 
a boy  and  help  you.  The  American  ladies  are 
dentists,  some  of  them.” 

“But  it  is  different  in  Japan.  It  would  be 
very  strange  and  unusual,  and  it  is  fatal  to  a 
woman’s  chances  of  marriage  to  be  strange  and 
unusual  in  Japan.” 

“But  I will  not  marry.  I will  be  your  son 
and  stay  with  you  always.” 

Poor  Dr.  Ono  was  more  and  more  dismayed  to 
find  that  his  daughter,  whom  he  considered  a 
mere  piece  of  expensive  furniture,  should  pre- 
sume to  think  for  herself.  He  gazed  at  her  in 
surprise  over  his  big  spectacles,  which  were  as 
big  as  butter  plates  and  tied  round  his  ears  with 
green  silk.  Then  he  smiled. 

“Yes,  Crazy  One,  you  may  be  a dentist  and 
a son  to  me  if  you  will  graduate  from  the  Im- 
perial University,  but  not  before.  That  was 
established  since  my  day,  but  my  son  will  have 
to  be  a modern  dentist.  Science  advances. 
Ah,  I was  born  too  soon!”  And  to  close  the 
interview  he  resumed  his  pipe  and  the  paper  he 
was  reading. 

At  this  ultimatum  Okiyo  bowed  to  the  au- 
gustness behind  the  newspaper  and  silently 
withdrew,  not  a frown  on  her  fat  face  nor  a 
shade  of  annoyance  visible. 

Okiyo’s  next  step  was  to  pay  a visit  to  one  of 
the  teachers  of  the  university  who  knew  her 


father,  to  whom  she  told  her  desires.  He  shook 
his  head.  “You  know,  young  lady,  that  your 
sex  is  not  admitted  to  the  university — it  would 
be  unseemly.  No  one  would  respect  you  for 
attending  with  the  young  men.” 

But  Okiyo  met  all  his  objections  with  good 
arguments,  and,  not  daunted  by  all  his  dis- 
couraging words,  she  finally  prevailed  upon 
him  to  present  her  petition  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities, though  he  gave  her  no  hope  in  his 
success  with  them. 

It  happened  that  the  head  of  the  dental  de- 
partment then  was  a man  of  advanced  views 
and  with  a kind  heart,  and  he  hailed  with  joy 
the  first  dawning  of  woman’s  independence  and 
freedom  from  the  customs  which  had  bound 
her  for  years.  Yet  to  admit  an  onna  student 
would  be  an  offense  to  the  young  men,  and 
might  be  the  cause  of  one  of  those  student 
“strikes”  which  often  mar  the  even  tenor  of 
educational  institutions  in  Japan.  So  the  grave 
professor,  after  due  deliberation,  gave  the  eager 
girl  permission  to  sit  outside  the  classrooms 
and  catch  what  instruction  she  might  in  that 
way,  very  much  like  a dog  under  the  table  pick- 
ing up  the  crumbs  of  its  master’s  feast. 

Okiyo  was  delighted,  and  faithfully  attended, 
rain  or  shine,  in  summer’s  heat  or  winter’s  cold, 
kneeling  on  the  hard  floor,  with  her  shiny  black 
head  bowed  over  her  notebook,  eagerly  taking 
notes  in  strange  hieroglyphics,  sometimes  in 
the  dark  corridors,  sometimes  on  the  wind- 
swept verandas,  listening  eagerly  for  the  wisdom 
which  flittered  'out  to  her  through  the  class- 
room windows. 

When  the  class  was  dismissed  she  disappeared 


^ from  view  like  a timid  rabbit,  creeping  out  again 
when  another  class  had  assembled.  Those  who 
happened  to  catch  a glimpse  of  her  between 
times  were  forced  to  admire  and  respect  the 
modest,  earnest  little  girl,  though  to  some  of 
these  young  lords  of  creation  it  was  a very  funny 
sight  to  see  an  inferior  being  striving  after  the 
same  honors  as  themselves. 

In  the  private  examinations  which  she  was 
permitted  to  take  she  failed  twice,  but,  far  from 
being  discouraged,  kept  on  until  she  passed  with 
credit  to  herself,  and,  taking  her  demure  place 
in  her  father’s  office,  became  his  righthand 

“Every  bit  as  good  as  a son,*'  the  old  man 
often  muttered,  looking  strangely  at  his  busi- 
nesslike partner,  who  attended  so  successfully 
the  ladies  and  children  who  now  flocked  to  his 

Okiyo  still  works  faithfully  and  prosperously, 
making  a peculiar  niche  for  herself  in  the  so- 
ciety which  at  first  did  not  know  how  to  take 
her;  and  as  to  the  “ancestral  tablets,  old  Dr. 
Ono  has  taken  them  down,  and  instead  of  such 
worship  he  and  Okiyo  have  given  their  alleg- 
iance to  the  Christian’s  God. 

— Sunday  School  Classmate. 


